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Christmas Decorations 


These fisgs hung up for Christmas decorations truly represent the spirit 
of Christmas. Christ came to make the gift of salvation to all nations. 


A Korean Snow Man 


When the snowman came to Korea he just looked like a Korean— 
small high crown hat, a few whiskers on the chin—you can see the rest. 


Christmas Gifts 
From children in America to the children of Korea, these Christmas gifts are being 


presented. It can truly be said that these children would never know of Chrisimes, let 
alone going without gifts, if Christian boys and girls had not thought of them. 


A Doll for Christmas 
This little Korean girl cannot wait to see what is in her package. 
The towel, soap and other things she has cast aside for the doll. 


(Pictures furnished by Rev. O. Vaughn Chamness of Taiku) 
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“OR THE YEAR, October, 1937—Septem- 
ber, 1938, again as the year before, 
half the numbers have been “special” 

: as follows: Women’s Work, October; 

/ Korean Church, December; Ewha College, 

March; Music, April; Bible, May; and Chosen 

Christian College, August. Mrs. J. L. Boots 

| took charge of the Music number, Mr. Hobbs 

of the Bible number and the college staffs of 

'the college numbers. These latter two num- 

_bers were mostly pictorial. For November 

} another pictorial number is planned for Taiku 

Station under the direction of Mr. Chamness. 

As to subjects of articles they may be listed 
as follow: on evangelistic work, 39 (of which 
8 were in the Women’s Work number); edu- 
| cational work, 11; missions (general), 8; social 
welfare work, 12; the Korean Church, 13; de- 
| votional, 4; historical, 4; travel, 2; music, 10; 
Christian literature, 2; book reviews, 4; stories, 
6; obituaries, 5; poems, 7; farewells, 5; quoted 
articles, 13; contributors’ column, 12; notes 
and personals, 12. Altogether there were 121 
pictures covering 44 pages plus 7 pages of 
charts and 4 special designs on the front 
pages of special numbers. 

As for writers, counting each one for as 
many articles written and including articles by 
the editors, they may be listed as follows: 
Southern Presbyterian, 6; Korean, 22; North- 
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ern Presbyterian, 71; Australian Presbyterian, 
7; Southern Methodist, 5; Northern Methodist, 
20; United Church of Canada, 3; others in 
Korea, 18; abroad, 9; Japanese, 1. 

The index for the calendar year, 1937, shows 
128 titles by 89 different writers. Including 
pictuures, the year’s total of pages is about 
300. One thousand extra copies each of the 
two college numbers were ordered—, also 50 
copies of the Music number and 300 copies of 
the Bible number. We printed also 500 extra 
copies of Dr. Wilson’s article on ‘‘A Farm 
Leper Colony” and as many of the article, 
“Quadruple Anniversaries” by Mrs. Sherwood 
Hall, M. D. 

Because of the illness of the Editor-in-Chief, 
the mid-year meeting of the Editorial Board 
was not held. At. times we depend on the 
members of the Board to secure articles from 
members of their respective Missions. Mr. 
Coen’s appeal for a “shower” of reports and 
other articles met with some response but it 
has not been sufficient. 

Most of the comments made during the year 
were favorable, e. g., ‘‘Hurrah for the new 
cover on the “K. M. F.” and the way it is sent 
out. The inside was always good but I never 
cared for the outside and did not know what 
the matter was; now that it is different, I see 
what achange. Congratulations.” And this, 
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*‘March K. M. F. is fine. Ewha lives before 
all who see it. Last month’s was good too”, 
A high school girl in Korea says that she reads 
every number through. A “second genera- 
tion” boy in America wrote that Mr. Coen’s 
article on “Sinful Silences” had been a great 
help to him in his work as an Assistant Minis- 
ter in a large city church. Such comments 
are an encouragement to the editors. For the 
most part, however, the magazine is received 
month by month in silence. Like talking over 
the radio, there isn’t much “come-back”. It 
would help us in this work if appreciative 
readers would write to individual contributors. 

Reading the proof of each number at least 
four times is routine work. However, the 
‘‘headaches’’ come in the wild scramble to 
get a sufficient number of the right kind of 
articles and particularly so when the number 
isn’t sufficient. Of over 400 missionaries in 
Missions connected with the Federal Council, 
only about 75 write for us each year. Some- 
times the editors have “day dreams’ when 
they try to imagine what a very effective in- 
strument for missions in Korea, the “K. M. F.’’ 
could be if all were co-operating to make it 
so. Even with partial co-operation the maga- 


zine is very mtich worth while. This is evi- 
denced by many comments in personal lettera 
and by excerpts which are quoted in other 
magazines and church papers. 

With due appreciation of all who have had 
a share in this work and with the request 
that all the members of the Missions will join 
forces to make “K. M. F.” still better, this 
report is respectfully submitted. ; 

We would be practical and make the follow- 
ing suggestions as to ways in which you can 
co-operate : 

1. Write something. Some of you think 
you can’t but you are mistaken. 

2. If you know of others who have some- 
thing interesting and worthwhile, urge 
them to write itup and send itin. Or 
else if you will repr the editors they” 
will do the “urging”. 

3. Send to the editors clear pictures with 
titles and brief write-ups. 

4, Make suggestions as to desirable 
changes and improvements. 

5. Subscribe for four copies or more for 
yourself and friends. Some are sub- 
scribing for 8 and 10 copies each. 


The Chinese Christians Carry On 


ROSCOE 


%%@ NTH THE OUTBREAK of hostilities 
{ between China and Japan in the 
summer of 1937, many Chinese re- 

toy turned to their native land from 
Chosen. By the end of August, all the 
Chinese workers, and most of the Christians 
were gone, and it looked as if the work 
of many years which the Federal Council 
of Churches in Chosen had carried on among 
the Chinese was completely wrecked. For a 
few months, even though a few Christians 
remained in the centers where we had our 
churches, there were no leaders and no ser- 
vices of any kind were held. All church 
buildings were either locked up, or placed in 
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the care of a watchman. Such was the condi- 
tion in Sept., 1937, when the Federal Council 
meeting was held. We were, indeed, ‘‘cast 
down, but not destroyed.” In the hope of an 
early cessation of hostilities and the resump- 
tion of our work we made out our budget for 
the following year, kept the leading pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Suen, on our pay roll, and waited 
and prayed for better times. 

The hostilities are still going on, but, even 
so; our hopes were justified and our plans to 
some extent realized. Pastor Suen has spent 
the year in Shantung Province, China, where 
he has done splendid work among the refu- 
gees, refusing all offers of permannent em- 
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‘ployment -in order that he may be free to 
4return to us and resume his work here as soon 
4as conditions will permit. In a letter from 
pastor Suen, dated Sept. 6, 1938, which I 
ireceived to-day (Sept. 15), he says, “I hope 
} you will help the Chinese work in Korea with 
all your might, so that the work will be easy 
{to restore to its former state in the coming 
i years. I am sure the Lord will hear my 
‘prayer and lead me back to Korea in a short 
j time.” We share both his prayer and his 
} hope, and shall await his return. 

| _ Meanwhile, some work has already been re- 
J opened in Pyengyang and Seoul. In fact, 
} Federal Council’s meeting was scarcely over 
ij last year before both these places opened 
i their doors for worship which has been 
} maintained throughout the year with from ten 
( to twenty in attendance at each place. For- 
) tunately, in Pyengyang, where outside leader- 
j ship was much more needed than in Seoul, 
/ God provided it abundantly by the presence in 
i that city of two missionary families from 
i China who could not return to their homes 
} after summering in Chosen. These two men, 
) part of the time, and their wives, all the time, 
have given valuable aid to the few remaining 
Christians there during the past year. In ad- 
} dition to them, the Korean Missionary of the 
General Assembly to Shantung, China, has 
) resided in Pyengyang during the year, and 
| both he and his daughter assisted in the 
| work among the Chinese. Furthermore, the 
) church employed for a few months a Chinese- 
| speaking Korean for a Bible woman at a 
salary of ¥10 per month, which they, them- 
| selves, paid. Thus, the regular worship ser- 
» vices, Sunday School activities, and the visita- 
| tion work have been carried on all the year. 

| Atleast two special features were provided 
also. At the Chinese New Year time, the 
| two foreign missionary men and the Korean 
_ missionary held a week of revival meetings 
at Pyengyang. Following these, for several 
weeks, the Korean Missionary’s daughter con- 
ducted a class, something like a Daily Vacation 
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Bible School, for the Chinese children. There 
was a large attendance and good results were 
reported. Recently, a government schoo! has 
been started for the Chinese children which 
takes the time of most of them, except on 
Sundays. Hence the week-day church activi- 
ties have been discontinued. For all these 
activities we are very grateful, for they will, 
not only preserve a nucleus, but may even 
produce an increase and earry the church well 
on its way to restoration even before the 
return of a paid worker. In Seoul, although 
outside aid has not been available, the Sunday 
morning and the Wednesday evening worship 
services have been regularly held since Octo- 
ber, 1987. The three oldest and best trained 
Christian men take turns in leading these 
meetings. I have attended them occasionally, 
although I know no Chinese, and found them 
very orderly and full of devotion. The aver- 
age attendance is about fifteen, mostly men. 
When Mr. Yap. the English-speaking secre- 
tary of the Chinese consulate in Seoul, left for 
Hongkong during the year, he gave ¥100 in 
cash and ¥40 in furniture to the Chinese 
church there. These gifts with the Sunday 
offerings have made the little group more 
than self-supporting. 

At Wonsan, Fusan, and Chenaalpo, no ser- 
vices are held, so far as I know, but a Chris- 
tion family or two remains in each place and 
our church property has not been molested. 
All things are in readiness for a restart later 
on. We are told that there are about 500 
Chinese in Pyengyang, some 4,000 in Seoul, 
and perhaps as many as 20,000 in the whole of 
Chosen. Others, including many Christians, 
will undoubtedly return with the coming of 
peace. Then we shall have a great opportu- 
nity for evangelism, and we are endeavouring 
to be ready to meet it whenever it comes. 

As in the days of the Old Testament, God 
has provided a remnant to carry on during 
these days. All glory and praise to the faith- 
ful few ! 
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Growing Onions, a New Hope for Korean Farmers 
By D. N. Lurz. 


covered a crop which offers a new 


pa: EEN BONG OF KUMIPO has dis- 
2 
hope to Korean farmers, 


That crop 
ss=z4s is onions. Such a crop is certainly 
needed at this time. A great many farmers 
will suffer greatly this year because of a 
shortage of usual July-August rainfall in 
southern Korea. It is not suggested that the 
growing of onions be substituted for the 
growing of rice but rather that onions be 
grown by at least a few farmers in a small 
way as a possible source of supplementary 
food and income, dependent upon favorable 
weather at a different season of the year. 

It is reported that all along the sea coast in 
Whang Hai Province from Haiju to Kumipo 
the rice has been completely ruined by a 
fungous disease. In the vicinity of Kumipo 
the writer found the disease not only in the 
rice fields supplied with an unbalanced fer- 
tilizer combination, such as too much nitrogen, 
or in rice fields supplied with cold water from 
a spring or in places with other conditions un- 
favorable to normal growth, but he could not 
find even one rice field that had not been 
ruined by the disease. The farmers were 
greatly puzzled; even the most careful farmers 
were also suffering loss and were trying to 
find a reason why the disease was so severe 
this season. Cloudy weather for two weeks 
had prevailed continuously during the rains, 
but had not similar conditions prevailed else- 
where without so severe an attack of the dis- 
ease ? 

While examining some of the ruined rice 
fields at Kumipo the writer met Kim Een 
Bong, the man who had already found a new 
hope by his success in growing and selling 
onions. Although he had lost all hope for a 
crop from rice on either rice field or dry land, 
and his millet and red beans were not very 
promising, he at least had the money from his 
110 quan (one quan is 8 4% lbs.) of onions 
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(It takes 1,250 tsubo to make an acre.) He 
had received 45 sen per quan and had an 
order for 200 quan which he could not supply. 
He was already planning to sow a greater area 
for a bigger crop for next year. 

Our conversation began with his questions 
about how to store onions for winter. He 
was pleased to learn that the conditions for — 
storing onions were quite similar to those for — 
sweet potatoes. I then explained that storage 
should be drier and that the temperature . 
should be much lower than for sweet potatoes; _ 
that an under-ground cellar was always too 
moist; that storing in the house with sweet 
potatoes after the latter had been cured would — 
be dry enough but a little too warm; that the 
best temperature for onions is 32° F., while f 
the best temperature for sweet potatoes after 
they are thoroughly cured is from 50° to 55° — 
F,; that onions freeze at 28° F.; that onions — 
should be stored in slatted crates or baskets in — 
a room that can be well ventilated by opening — 
doors in dry weather at nights and closing 
them during the day until freezing weather — 
begins after which time the method should be 
reversed; closing doors at night and opening — 
them during the warm part of the day; that 
when impossible to prevent freezing in this — 
way a little artificial heat should be used on > 
the onions moved into the same room with 
the sweet potatoes. . 

After making these explanations, I measur-_ 
ed his onion plot and found that he had pro- 
duced at least two quan per tsubo, or about 
360 bushels per acre. From then on, the 
writer’s interest was increased and we con-- 
tinued our conversation as follows: 
Luiz: When and how did you first get in- | 

terested in growing onions? ; 
Kim: In the winter of 1934 in the market at 

Chang Yung village I saw onions for the 

first time and noticed that they were selling 


| 
grown on 55 tsubo of land near his a 
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at 90 sen per quan. Learning that they were 
imported from Japan I decided to try grow- 
ing them in Korea. From my Japan seed 
catalogue I ordered some Yellow Globe Dan- 
vers seed and sowed about 12 tsubo early in 
the spring. I was disappointed with the 

crop however. They matured about July 15 

when only about the size of chestnuts ; the 

onions I had seen in the market were larger 
| than big apples. 

} Lutz: Did you thin them ? 

} Kim: Yes, I thinned them but even those 
that stood 3 to 4 inches apart in the row did 
not grow big enough. I knew something 
was wrong in my method and that I ought 
to try to find out how onions are grown in 

Japan. From an add. in the newspaper I 
ordered a Japanese book on vegetable grow- 
ing. I learned from this book that near 
Tokyo they sow the seed about September 
1, and transplant the seedlings the foliowing 
spring. Following this suggestion I had 
somewhat better results in 1935 but even so 
the onions were not more than half the size 
of those I had seen in the market. 

_ Lutz: Did you depend only on the book or 

_ did you seek the experience of others ? 

- Kim: There was no one I knew who had 

tried onions so I had to depend upon the 

book and my own experience year by year. 

| Lutz: Are youa Christian ? 

| Kim: Yes, I have been a Christian for many 

‘years. 

' Lutz: Your experience with onions certainly 

must have been discouraging at the begin- 
ning. Ii is remarkable that you have suc- 
ceeded so well with no other help but a 
book and that prepared for conditions in 
Japan. Would you please tell me in detail 
your onion experiences year by year until 
you reached your present success ? 

Kim: Well I decided that, since it is colder 
here than in Japan, sowing earlier would 
give them more time in which to grow to 
full size. I sowed the seed August 15, in 


the spring as before. This time the plants 
were much larger and I got many larger 
onions but I found that the largest plants 
scon went to seed and that the smallest 
plants produced only small onions. I decid- 
ed for the next year to try planting only the 
medium size plants discarding all large and 
all small plants. The result was the good 
crop I have had this year. 

Lutz: Are you satisfied with your results? 

Kim: Yes and no. I am satisfied in that 
onions give me the best income for land and 
labor that I have ever had. My book, how- 
ever, indicates a possible yield of onions of 
5 quan per tsubc. My yield was only 2 
quan per tsubo. There must be room yet 
for improvement in my method. 

Luiz: How do you think you could improve 
on your methods ? 

Kim: I could plant the onions more closely. 

Lutz: Did you follow the book for planting 
distance ? 

Kim: I have tried planting many different 
distances. This year I planted in rows 12 
inches apart and 5 to 6inches apart in the 
row. I now believe I could get a better 
yield if they were only 3 to 4 inches apartin 
the row. 

Lutz: Do you give water in case thereis a 
long dry spell ? 

Kim: No, I have never given water but think 
one should be prepared to do so in case it is 
necessary. 

Lutz: What do you think of planting onions 
in rice land ? 

Kim: If the rice field can be thoroughly 
drained so that it is never too wet, that 
might be a good plan since water could be 
added easily if necessary. Ordinary rice 
land would not be fertile enough for onions, 
however, the first year. Also rice could not 
follow onions for they donot mature early 
enough. If irrigated land were turned into 
vegetable production, onions and Chinese 
cabbage could follow each other. 


1935 ; covered the seedlings with straw after Lutz: Do onions require a fertile soil ? 
the ground had frozen; and transplanted in Kim: They require conditions of soil and 
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fertility similar to those required by Chinese 

eabbage and garlic. 

Lutz: What crop preceded and what will 
follow your onion crop this year ? 

Kim: The land where I grew my onions this 
year was in Chinese cabbage last year and I 
intend to put it to turnips this year. 

Dutz: What and how much fertilizer and 
manure did you use for your onion crop this 
year ? 

Kim: For the 55 tsubo I scattered evenly 
about 100 quan of rotted pig and cow 
manure (mixed) before plowing the land. 
After transplanting the onions I scattered 
about 20 quan of ashes evenly over the sur- 
face and 20 days later about 34 quan of 
Urenan (Chemical fertilizer) was also 
spread over the surface. I weeded the 
orions three times. 

The onion growing experiences of three 
other farmers briefly told will be of interest 
here. The first one, Pang Soon Chil also lives 
at Kumipo. He started three years ago with 
seed in the spring. Like Kim Een Bong his 
spring sown crop did not get large. For the 
coming year, on August 15, Pang planted 
large onions instead of seed as Kim had done. 
The onions were covered with straw during 
the cold weather aud in early spring the bulbs 
were divided, each division being planted as an 
individual plant. The main part of the bulb 
produced a large plant that soon went to seed 
but the smaller ones produced large perfect 
onions. Pang has thus continued successfully 
for three years without seed. He has tried to 
produce seed from the larger plants but has 
never succeeded because the blossoms are al- 
ways eaten by the Boong insects. He says, 
“What is the use of trying to grow seed? 
Buying seed is too expensive. My experience 
has proven that it is possible to continue to 
grow onions without seed.” Kim thinks 
Pang’s method is too much trouble. This year 
Pang produced about 30 quan on 20 tsubo, or 
13 quan per tsubo. 

Another man, Cho Yong Bok has tried the 
method used by Kim but living in a much 


colder place has not always been successful. 
His first trial was a success. 


the winter by bundles of cane stalks. 
leaves of the cane were not removed. Most 
of the seedlings lived through the winter. 
These were transplanted to 200 tsubo. The 
crop was so encouraging that he sowed a 


larger quantity of seed August 20, 1937 but 


did not cover them for the winter, with the 
result that every seedling was dead in the 
spring. . 

The writer sowed } tsubo Sept. 10 1937, 
covered well with tree leaves during the winter 
but all the plants died except three. Perhaps 


if sown earlier and covered they might have © 


lived. Several Pyengyang people have failed 
to keep the seedlings alive over the winter. 


A more certain way to grow onions in the 
colder areas is to sow the seed in the hot bed 


Seed were sown — 


August 20. The seed bed was covered during — 
The ~ 


or in small boxes in the house about February — 


15 then transplant to the open in early spring. 
We are glad to report that we tried this 
method in the spring of 1938 with very good 
success. Our first sowing failed because we 
used old seed. Because of this failure we 
were unable to get our seeding made until 
March 13. No doubt our results would have 
been better could we have sown the seed 
earlier but we are glad to report a yield of 24 
quan per tsubo on 60 tsubo ; that is 450 bush- 
els per acre. 

The soil is a damp but not wet clay loam. 
A heavy dressing of manure (about 14 quan 
per tsubo) had been plowed under the preced- 
ing year and a good crop of cotton was grown. 
In the early spring of 1988 the cotton stocks 
were cleared off and the land well plowed. 
Dry chicken manure, about 4 quan per tsubo, 
was scattered evenly over the surface which 
was then harrowed and raked well. 
planting was done April 20 to 23. The plants 
were still too small due to late sowing. They 
were only 2 to 3 inches tall and very slender. 
A rain had made the surface soil moist. The 
rows were marked by tramping well with the 
feet making the rows 12 inches apart. One 
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GROWING ONIONS, A NEW HOPE FOR KOREAN FARMERS 


© half of the tramped soil was then cut away 
) making a small furrow 1% to 2 inches deep 


i) with one vertical bank. The smail seedlings 


») were then pressed against the bank spacing 
/ them 3 to 4 inches apart care being taken that 
“| they would be as deep and no deeper than 
| they had stood in the hot bed. About half of 
@ the dirt was then returned pushing it against 
After a light watering by the use 
i of a teakettle to set the dirt about the roots 
d the furrow was filled level full with dry dust. 

| . We were favored by a suitable amount of 
? rain at the proper times. Weeds were kept 
i out by three careful weedings. Considering 
i the lateness of planting the crop greatly ex- 
} ceeded our expectations. We think the onion 
# will become an important crop for Korea. 

| For those who do not have a hot bed but 
4 would like to grow a few onions for home use 
) there is still another method. Seed can be 
j sown in the open as early as possible in the 
i spring and made to produce about a half crop. 
) Also if the seed is sown thickly and not thin- 
i ned the small onions less than % inch in dia- 
| meter may be planted the following spring 
_ with excellent results. However if the ‘‘sets’’ 
| have been stored over winter at a high tem- 
perature many of them will go to seed. 

Cho Yong Bok this year sowed in early 
| spring 14 tai of seed on 700 tsubo. His total 
| yield was about 280 quan or about (0.4 quan 
| per tsubo. If these “sets” are successfully 


carried over winter they will be for sale in the 
early spring. The successful production and 
storage and distribution of the small onion 
“‘sets” is desirable for that would make it pos- 
sible for every home easily to produce onions 
for home use. For the warmer sections the 
Pang or Kim method as described above may 
be easier. 

At present, onions are considered a luxury 
to be used only by the rich. Any crop as 
easily grown and as productive as the onion 
should not be beyond the reach of every 
farmer. The demand for onions in the cities 
and large centers will increase no doubt faster 
than farmers will learn to produce them. Why 
not take advantage of this opportunity to 
learn to produce a highly profitable crop and 
thus help in the introduction of a new and 
healthful food. The prices people are willing 
to pay for onions remains very high and the 
quantity imported from Japan increases year 
by year. 

The fuel or calorific and nutritive value of a 
tsubo of onion is equa! to or double that of a 
tsubo of rice. In addition to the fuel value the 
onions has great value as an appetizer and 
healthful tonic. It is similar to the leek in its 
health giving properties. 

No doubt some of our readers have had 
similar or more valuable experiences growing 
onions. It is hoped that these experiences will 
be reported in this magazine. 


A Christmas Hymn 
(Tune, Bradford) 


In Judah’s town of Bethlehem 
Was born the Christ our Lord 

Who came to ransom sinful men 
As promised in the Word. 


The angels sang a welcome song 
Of good-will to the race ; 

The shepherds heard and went to see 
The child of wondrous grace. 


The wise men from the east who saw 
The scintillating star 


That stood o’er where the Christ child lay 
Brought gifts from homes afar. 


Since then have men of every age, 
And men from every shore 
Brought in their very choicest gifts 

To Him whom they adore. 


While He was clothed in human form 
For Him no bells did ring, 
But when He comes again to earth 
‘Twill be as Lord and King. 
C. F. BERNHEISEL 
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The Dentist and the Dulcet . 


J. KELLY UNGER 


the Buzzer Buzzes, the Grinder 
Grinds and the Dentist says, “Ah 
Ah’, plus a weak senile, “Now its 
nearly over, just amoment ?” (Seems every- 
thing is over). Sitting in the chair of our 
Mission Dentist a few weeks ago, it occurred 
to me that tens of thousands in our way 
back country villages here in Korea were un- 
doubtedly the victims of numerous diseases 
and were suffering day and night great pain 
from rotted teeth and abscessed roots. When 
Dr. Levie gave me a breathing spell we dis- 
cussed the possibility of his coming with me 
on some of my preaching trips, bringing with 
him his efficient assistant and putting on a 
number of Dental Clinics. He gladly con- 
sented to do this good thing and in a few days 
we were in the country carrying out these 
plans. 

Now it is necessary to say a work about Dr. 
Levie. Not many dentists are called to the 
Mission Field, but it seems very remarkable 
that the Lord put His hands on this young 
graduate of the Atlanta Dental School after 
his graduation, and that in six months after 
his Conversion he was here in Korea. When 
people asked him about his work for Missions, 
he said, “The Lord called me to speak through 
the mouths of the missionaries”, and most 
certainly he has spoken eloquently thus for 
the last 16 years. We missionaries are today 
genuinely Thankful for this Speech, and the 
health of the missionaries in Korea can be 
traced in good measure to his faithful work. 
This is as much asI dare say about him. He 
may delete this even. 

I went ahead of Dr. Levie to the first church 
where we were to put on the Clinic, and was 
teaching James when he arrived. I was tell- 
ing all- what James said about the tongue (and 
more) when Dr. Levie and his Korean as- 
sistant came pacing up. I soon dropped the 
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tongue that he might take up the struggle 
within the mouths. Soon pans, lamps, rattle 
trap chairs and the familiar dental drug odors” 
filled the church, and in a hurry we were lin- 
ing up the crowd for serious business. Right 
there in the church the mouths opened and 
the teeth rolled out. In no time there were’ 
over an hundred people waiting. This was the 
first real dental work ever done in this whole 
territory so you can imagine (or may be you — 
can’t) the fear, hesitation, and excitement that 
began. Several little children with teeth rot- 
ted up to the gums and the pus coming out 
where the root stuck out were led in anda 


-great howl went up. A little later the Chris- 


tian teacher of the near-by school brought in- 
73 pupils. All of a sudden we instituted 
modern dental methods into the system. All 
this was going on in the church. Over in the 

corner was a little Dulcet Organ and Miss 

Janet Crane of Yazoo City, Mississippi, who 
was with us, as Organist asked what I thought 

of music to sooth the savage breast. I did not 
know what it would do to their breasts but I 

was not afraid to try anything after seeing the 

teeth roll out. She got her choir of four girls 

together and with the Dulcet, while Levie and 

his Korean assistant stuck and pulled, they 

sang softly and sweetly to the strains of the 

Dulcet. And did it Dulce? I could hardly 
keep my Irish humor from expressing itself 
when I heard the strains (not of the dentists) 

of a tune called, ‘‘Hidden Peace’. I later 
asked Levie what Piece was Hidden but he 
was too far down in the interior to hear my 
voice. Another Dulce produced by the Dulcet 
was, ‘‘There is a Fountain filled with Blood’’. 

And the funny thing was that no insult was 
intended or felt. But when the Dulcet again 
Duleed and brought forth, ‘In the hour of 
Trial, the insult was secured. The work went 
on though. 

The mouths were indescrible, especially 


'those of the women. One woman had out at 
one sitting 14 teeth, and I looked to what the 
Dulcet was bringing forth. Higher Ground. 
By that time the woman was considerably up 
around the top of the chair. ; 

Another case was both amusing and pitiful. 
‘This dear old woman wanted to be nice, she 
also wanted her teeth. Dr. Levie told her she 
had 10 that should by all means come out. So 
smiling and with the utmost kindness she told 
him he could have his choice of any one of the 
Ten. However she insisted that even though 
ighe were giving him his choice she retained 
supervision over them and selecting the num- 
ber was her prerogative. He finally pulled 
all 10, with her permission, and that too, even 
‘without any but the smallest bit of novocain. 
What a Dentist! You know they can make 
you believe anything comes from Rotten teeth 
‘and when they include their Fearful Conse- 
‘quences, they can even change the Leopard’s 
spot or something like that. 

Our youngest was four years of age, the 
oldest 75. When two teeth were pulled from a 
ittle girl’s mouth and blood trickled down the 
chin, the mother ran and grabbed a black dirty 
cloth, used to scrub the church floor and lov- 
ingly wiped away the blood. I do not believe 
‘in the germ theory after 18 years in Korea. 

- One crazy man graced the Dental Clinic, 
/ and did it give trouble to make him part with 
his seven front teeth? However, when out, he 
/ was as a boy with a toy train. But he looked 
‘ridiculous. He reminded me of a poem, 

“There’s the man who can smile in the 

evening. 

There’s the man who can smile in the 

morn, 

But the man worth while, 

Is the man who can smile 

When his two front teeth are gone’. 

Dr. Levie needed an instrument he had 
forgotten to bring. Ido not like to hear of a 
dentist ever forgetting anything. My throat 
is too big for me to feel at ease under such 
thoughts. So he called to me and asked for a 
pocket knife. It worked. 


THE DENTIST AND THE DULCET 


The teeth of the 73 school children were 
interesting. Not one of the girls needed any 
work. There were 10 little girls. But of the 
63 boys, 15 had teeth to pull. They ranged 
in age from 9 to 15 years. One of the boys 
was so frightened he got into the dental chair 
and lay down on his stomach. This makes 
me wonder, which huris the worst, green 
peaches or teeth. 

About 200 patients were seen in a day anda 
half and 223 teeth were extracted. Nothing 
was charged and do you know why? The 
ladies of Louisana Synod gave drugs, towels, 
cotton ete. Think of the great relief, the 
future good benefit to their health and the 
hearing of the gospel such a gift brought to 
these people. And this is especially to be 
told. Right in the midst of the extractions we 
called a halt and gave a 30 minute sermon to 
the over 100 gathered at the time. 

A few days later we put on another Clinic 
in another of my churches. This time we 
took the names, addresses, ages etc. of all 
who came. Total number seen that day 176, 
teeth extracted 415. And what aday! From 
morning till night those two dentists worked. 
We made them form a line and no time was 
lost. Most of the patients were women, and 
their mouths were terrible. Our prize woman 
that day had 11 extractions. Quite a number 
walked 10 miles and back the 10 miles less 
several teeth. Still more walked five miles 
each way. The night preaching service 
showed that the people were interested in the 
message of eternal life, for the church was 
crowded and when we asked those who had 
beed led to come because of the dental clinic, 
there were 80 who raised their hands. 

And now to the final really big clinic. We 
held this in one of the larger churches. From 
8:30 A. M. until 6:30 P. M. the church was so 
crowded the people could hardly getin. Most 
of the time, there was a line of 250 people 
waiting. Dr. Wilson had come out to examine 
the possible T. B. and leper patients. Dr. 
Levie and his assistant went for the teeth, 
and the Bible Woman kept the crowd in line, 
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I have never seen such a day. Some lepers 
were found, several T. B. patients were dis- 
covered, and Listen, in the one day and a 
little over, the dentists pulled 745 teeth. All 
day long I went from dentist to dentist 
watching the work. Over and again Dr. Levie 
would call me and say ‘Look here Unger’. 
There would be haif a dozen roots sticking out 
of the gums, and when he would press there 
with his fingers the puss would ooze cut. And 
such cases were not exceptions. I could see 
that these people are, because of ignorance 
and neglect, drinking puss pcison all the years 
_ of their lives. This day there were three 
women who had 15 teeth each out and in each 
case their mouths were just as I have de- 
scribed. Again Levie would call and show 
me a big hole in the roof of the mouth, 
Syphilis. I would notice him being very 
careful, washing his hands after working ona 
certain mouth, and looking around at me, 
Syphilis again, How they can live at all with 
such mouths is the wonder. 

After this eventful day we ran out to an- 
other church for the next morning and jerked 
out 254 more teeth. About noon we slowed 
up and no patients came. We had been figur- 
ing the two days work and had puiled 999 
teeth. All were wondering if we could get 
1,000. No more came so we packed up and 
got to our car out on the roadside. All were 
ready to go and a man camerunning, mouth 
open. The Korean Dentist pushed his hand in 
his little tool case, pulled out the Pullers, and 
without novocain or anything else, jerked out 
No. 1,000. 

Total number of teeth pulled in five days of 
work 1,638. Total cost to us 15 cts. per tooth. 
Total value to their health and happiness, 
Untold. But the foundational idea of it all ig 
to tell them that Jesus died to save them 
from sin. We have hundreds of their names, 
and this week are writing to every one of 
them a personal letter telling them so, asking 
them to accept Him as their Saviour, and en- 


closing a tract. When we go back itineratins 
in the Fall to their villages we are going to cal 
upon them. We believe they will be more 
willing to come to our services, and more 
ready for the gospel. Every year, twice a 
year we will write them, and every year twic 
a year when we are near their homes we will 
call upon them. And all is to teach them a 
better way to live and a sure way todie. Sc 
far as I know this work is unique. I have not 
heard of a work anywhere that includes all 
that this does, and we hope that in the future 
greater things are in store along this line 
here. I hope there will come a day when ¥ 
can have a full time dentist to go around with 
me in. my itinerating and giving rel’ef to 
constant sufferers who are in every village. 

In this connection an interesting thing hap- 
pened. A fine Christian friend of mine wrote 
that he had a certain amount in his tithe and 
wanted to know if I could use it. I wrote him” 
of this work and at once he sent a check that 
more than covers all the work done. I sent 
this letter to Dr. Levie and have just had an 
answer. Said he.’’ I am investigating the pos- 
sibility of getting a little motor run on bat- 
teries we could take “‘to the country with us.” 
See how God works things. ; 

We want Korea to know that no man has a 
pain that we as Christians are not interested 
in, that all who suffer are our concern, that 
compassion is a part of Christ’s gospel, and 
that we are never indifferent to their needs, 
Above all we long to tell them that there is a 
better land over there and that we by His 
grace and love have come to open the door to 
all who will accept Him. This is the gospel 
that fed the 5,000, the compassion that cured 
the leper, the love that took little children in 
His arms and blessed them, the message that 
said, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” To 
everyone that reads this we ask, pray that 
these sheep find their Saviour and that we 
may be used to bring them into the fold, 


Rev. D. A. Macdonald, B. A., B. D. Mrs. R. W. Barker 


Rev. William Taylor, L. 


CuHaAs, I. 


| eee TAYLOR was born at Bally- 


A 

5 mena, Ulster, June 1877. The writer 
ee first met Dr. Taylor almost thirty 
ve-oy years ago. He was five years my 
senior and correspondingly he was several 
years earlier than I in setting forth on his life 
work. It was a brave and truly romantic 
adventure. The far call of the savage New 
Hebrides trumpeted hy old Dr, John G. Paton 
had come to the young Ulster-Irish medical 
student studying in Edinburgh. I met him 
first in my father’s home in Melbourne as he 
and his winsome young bride passed through 
Melbourne on their way to the New Hebrides. 
For a pioneer—by most human standards—it 
would be judged that Taylor was not fitted. 
Yet there was quality of simple Christian 
goodness, cheerfulness, goodwill and taken- 
for-granted conviction about the Faith which 
brought true success to him. 

Kipling writing in one of his patriotic poems 
—a poem which appropriately finds place in 
the hymnary—challenges youth to such purity 
of living that there may be “ if need 
arise, 


eoeewe 


No maimed or worthless sacrifice’’. 
So it was with Dr. Taylor and his bride. Too 
soon the tragedy fell. The fearful toll that the 
New Hebrides has taken on the heroic women 
who accompanied their husbands to those 
devastating islands was added to by the death 
of the sweet and beautiful companion of Dr. 
Taylor’s earliest missionary years. There fol- 
Jowed a brief furlough to Australia and then 
Dr. Taylor returned to the Islands, but trans- 
ferred frcm the solitary station on the island 
of Nogugu to charge of the Paton Memorial 
Hospital at the centre of the group in Vila. 
Later the goodness of God gave to Dr. Taylor 
another helpmeet. One whose devotion and 
selfless care for “the doctor”? and his work, 
were the special contribution required to sup- 
plement Dr. Taylor’s equipment and capabil- 


R. C. P. & S. Edinburgh 


McLAREN 


ities. Alice Main was also a pioneer. Already 


before even the lonely sentinel hospitals which — 
the Australian Inland Mission has planted here 


and there in the vast solitudes of our Interior 


had come into being, she was carrying nursing — 


aid—her nearest doctor 200 miles away—to 


the scattered settlers of Central Australia. 


Thereafter she was appointed first Matron to . 


the newly built hospital at Vila. 

After their marriage Dr. and Mrs. Taylor 
were transferred to Korea, where their first 
seven years were spent in Tong-Yung. There 


Dr. Taylor was both pastor and medical man. — 
He was in charge of five country churches. — 


As hospital equipment was not provided his 
medical work was confined almost entirely to 


out-patient dispensary practice; Mrs. Taylor © 
greatly assisted; she was in charge of the — 
dispensing and at times when Dr. Taylor was | 


called away assumed full responsibility for 
the conduct of the clinic. Later Dr. Taylor 
was transferred as colleague with the writer 
in Chinju and when, in 1928 the writer was 
transferred to Severance, Taylor became 
Superintendent of the Paton Memorial Hospi- 
tal at Chinju. 

Dr. Taylor was so unostentatious, indeed so 


diffident, that it is easy to underestimate the © 
magnitude and quality of his achievement. — 


Under his management the hospital grew and 
developed new departments, and at the end 
his mind was full of bis plans for a new out- 


patient building and for further extension of — 


the work. In front of the hospital there is a 
memorial stone (sensibly in Korea they put 
up memorials to good men before the depar- 
ture of the one to be honoured). The memori- 
al is of great interest for it was subscribed for 
out of the pence of vagrant lepers who wished 
to record their appreciation of the man who 
had been in charge of the injection clinie which 
week by week had ministered to their needs. 
There are other memorials even more to be 
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jcoveted. There is the present status of the 
| hospital itself. There are in one village and 
) another around Chinju little Church buildings 
ij with their supporting congregations; these 
j have come into being as the direct result of 
) the evangelistic work of the hospital staff, a 
| work which Dr. Taylor had eagerly led, organ- 
‘ized and supported. Dr. Taylor had joy and 
interest and pride in his work as a medical 
‘missionary. He was beloved of his patients 
, and staff and had a place of special affection 
in the hearts of his colleagues. 
- Most characteristically of all, I like to think 
| of him at the end of a day’s work—the even- 
} ing, and every evening was the crowning joy 
of Dr. Taylor’s life. His pleasures were sim- 
| ple, nor was there likelihood that unkind cir- 
cumstances would ever dry up the sources. 
He dearly liked his old pipe, and at any time 
; as he complacently puffed it, was willing to 
take and return chaff about cutting out “so 
| bad a habit’’. He dearly liked to read the 
- newspapers, and while there was much to be 
| deplored in the ill doings of other nations 
| (the situation analogous to that of which 
Russell Lowell wrote—‘‘admittin” we are 
' natr’lly right and they are natr’lly wrong ”) 
yet he was always comforted by the convic- 
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tion that the policies of Britain were entirely 
idealistic and quite right ! 

Then, he had another and to my mind most 
curious hobby. He revelled in keeping the 
hospital accounts, and at any moment could 
strike a balance and tell you exactly how 
much money he had in hand. Then, deeper 
was his joy and interest to have word, from 
time to time, of daughter Jean in training as a 
nurse in Australia. Seldom had father a 
tenderer and more loving heart. Then, 
through and through all, was Taylor’s deep 
devotion to our Lord. 

Good colleague, kindly, Irish, modest, joking 
friend, you have passed from us to more than 
Elysian fields. The day’s work is done and 
your works do follow you. I think you smoke 
some pipe of peace and very deep content. 
The news is good—good news, news of hope 
and victory. The accounts are all in order and 
the balance is infinite,—the merits of our 
Lord. You have sweet communion with those 
others who have gone before, and your loved 
ones here, wife and daughter, and us your 
friends who carry on a while in the work and 
life you and we have loved. And Faith and 
Hope (you spoke so often of Hope) and Love 
abide—and it is well. 


Rev. D. A. Macdonald, B.A., B.D. An Appreciation 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


HE CANADIAN Mission again passes 
under the shadow of a great loss 
in the death of the Rev. D. A. 
23 Macdonald. Always robust and vig- 

orous, his sudden illness and death has left 

us shocked beyond measure and scarcely able 
to believe that he has gone from us forever. 

It seems but yesterday that he stood in our 

midst, walked and talked with us, and shared 

in our mission counsels. He was persuaded 
that the times called for more missionaries and 
more persistent effort for the Kingdom. Little 

did he think that before many days be himself 


would go, leaving our dwindling ranks still. 
further depleted and all of us dazed and 
puzzled at the perplexing ways of Providence, 

But we shall remember him as he was—his 
goodly frame and manly carriage, his caution 
and sane judgment, his unfailing good-will 
and impartiality towards all, the fine balance 
of seriousness and humour, the cheery greet- 
ing, the jaunty tilt of his hat, and the flower 
in his button-hole. All these things endeared 
him to us, and made his friendship a thing to 
be desired, and a memory to be cherished. 

Mr. Macdonald was a son of the manse and 
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followed the tradition. He graduated from 
Knox College, Toronto, and spent a few 
years in a home charge before he answered 
the call to missionary work in Korea. He 
brought with him a deep flowing spiritual 
experience and a keen appreciation of the 
place of religion in every-day life. During his 
twenty-five years of service he worked on 
three of our five mission stations and stayed 
long enough on each to build something of his 
own Christian character and outlook into the 
Korean church. 

Among the many things that characterize 
Mr. Macdonald’s work as a missionary stands 
first his flair for friendship. He met people 
readily and made them conscious of bis genu- 
ine interest in them. The sincerity of the man 
showed in his smile and/rang out in his greet- 
ing and made mutual fellowship easy. His 
Korean brethern often referred to his ap- 
proachability and unfailing goodwill. 

They also learned to value his magnanimity 
and impartial judgment. He found it difficult 
to believe ill of any man, and was over ready 
to give him the benefit of the doubt. He took 
no sides in a quarrel, but rather sought to heal 
the breach. He was trusted as one of those 
men whose presence on a committee could 
always be counted upon to soften the shock of 
clashing opinions or personalities. 

Mr. Macdonald mediated to the Korean 
church his own distinctive religious emphasis, 
He could hardly be called a mystic, nor yet a 
theologian—though he spend his last furlough 
reading in theology and took the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. His interest lay rather 
in the out-workings of the Christian faith 
in everyday life. He has two publications in 
Korean to his credit and both of them deal 
with Christianity in relation to social ques- 
tions. It was typical of the man that his last 
contribution to the missionary community was 


a series of talks at the Summer Conference om 
“The Ten Commandments.” 

In line with this practical bent was Mr. 
Macdonald’s interest in inter mission and in+ 
terdenominational activities. He enjoyed and © 
encouraged the larger fellowship. For many 
years he represented the mission on such 
union bodies as the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Religious Tract Society and the 
National Christian Council. He was an active 
force in the Federal Council of Korea mission- 
aries and was busy, as chairman elect, upon 
arrangements for its fall meeting when death 
overtook him. 

It remains only to speak of that fine ming- 
ling of seriousness and humour which won 
him wide regard. 

“His humourous eye took in each phase 
Of rich full life this world displays, 
Yet evermore kept fast in view 

The far-off goal it leads us to.” 

He faced up to life and its many problems, — 
and seemed to grow more serious as the years 
went by. The present world situation, and 
especially the difficulties that confront the 
Christian church were a burden on his mind. 
He read widely, thought deeply and bore his 
share of the world’s sorrows. Yet withal he 
kept a ‘humourous eye’ which helped relieve 
the strain, both for himself and for others. 
He was not forward in council meetings, but 
he always spoke to good purpose. We can all 
recall frequent occasions when some pawky 
remark of his removed the tension of opposing 
factors and opened the way for a terse resume 
of the issue at stake and a sane suggestion of 
the way out. 

We held him in high honour and we revere 
his memory. With his passing we have lost a 


good friend, a wise counsellor and a loyal 
fellow worker. 


Mrs. R. W. Barker * 


Barker on July 22nd, 1988, the 
Korea Mission has suffered a real 
"e-2s loss. Although in uncertain heaith 
Mrs. Barker returned to the field last Sept. 
filled with plans and hopes for her work. Just 
| after Christmas her health failed, however, 
and it soon became apparent that her work 
for her Master in Korea must come to a close. 
She returned to the homeland in April to 
spend the remaining weeks of her life in her 
-home in North.Deven, New Brunswick; and 
| we rejoice that so many weeks were granted 
her with her loved ones there. 

It is difficult to describe with mere words 
' such a one as was Mrs. Barker. The following 
is a resolution presented to the Fortieth 
Annual Council meeting : 

“With deep sorrow the Canadian Mission 
‘has recently parted with a dearly beloved 
member in the person of Mrs. A. H. (R. W.) 
Barker, since 1911 a most valued worker. 
Arriving in that year with her husband in the 
cold month of February, she entered at once 
‘with zeal upon plans which were to develop 
| the promising but almost untouched northern 
- stretches of the field committed to our Mission. 
‘Her happy spirit triumphed over the dis- 
comforts of crowded quarters and removals 
until, in Manchuria, a good home was built 
| where her hospitality had no limits. 
Service for Korean women was her delight 
end in the early years she opened classes with 
the help of a trained Biblewoman, organized 
Sunday Schools, and travelled far and near in 
itineration with her husband. One much loved 
project was a Day School for girls where she 
sought to know details of each child’s life with 
a motherly spirit rarely found. From that 
school have developed the present Myung Sin 
Primary and High Schools in Lungchingtsun. 
Two orphans, discovered in country homes 
where an epidemic had raged, were taken 
into her family at a time when three fellow 
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missionaries and an Englishman resident in 
the town, were at her table, and thirty women 


were attending a Bible class held in her 
dining and living room. 

Uncertain health, though a constant menace, 
could not deter her from many activities, 
Long trolly rides from Lungchingtsun to 
reach the steamer for the south were counted 
trivial with all other hardships. 

Mr. Barker’s health failed suddenly on their 
furlough year of 1923, necessitating a long so- 
journ in the hospital when his wife’s ministra- 
tions were most devoted and constant. After 
his death in 1927 in Toronto, Mrs. Barker’s 
physical condition made her return to Korea 
uncertain, but permission was given the fol- 
lowing year and in 1929 she came out as 
a W. M.S. worker. Sungjin was her home on 
her return, though she was soon called to 
share in the work of the Bible Training School 
in Wonsan. Superintendence of the School 
became her task during the Principal’s year of 
furlough, when she bravely held to her task 
in spite of illness. Miss L. H. McCully retired 
from service in 1934 when Mrs. Barker 
succeeded her as Principal. Battling against 
an insidious disease until her year of furlough, 
her passion for the work induced the Women’s 
Board to recommend her return last Septem- 
ber. But one school term was completed 


when her health entirely gave way and she 
decided to retire from the task she loved 
where God had blessed her, and through her 
given blessing to very many souls. Parting 
truly was ‘sweet sorrow’ to all those who 
could visit her in Wonsan, with little prospect 
of future fellowship, yet with most earnest 
prayers that she might safely reach her 
waiting relatives in Canada. 

The departure of Mrs. Barker brought genu- 
ine sorrow to large numbers of Korean friends 
from Wonsan to Lungchingtsun. A true and 
loyal friend, sympathetic and generous, loving 
and gentle, but firm and unswerving where 
she thought principle was involved, her life in 
this land she loved was a benediction to all 
wko knew her.” 

* Korean Echoes, September, 1938 
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Annie Ellers Bunker 1860-1938 


Horace H. UNDERWOOD 


Zr\RS. D. A. BUNKER, nee Annie 
) Ellers, was born in 1860 at Burr Oak, 

4 Michigan where her father was 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church. 
The family like most minister’s families was a 
large one and Mrs. Bunker was brought up as 
one of eight children. She attended Rockford 
College at Rockford, Illinois, and graduated 
in the class of 1881; a class which enjoyed 
the fame of having among its members not 
only Mrs. Bunker herself, but Jane Addams 
later of Hull House, Chicago. Mrs. Bunker 
went from Rockford to a medical college in 
Boston with the expectation of going to Per- 
sia as a medical missionary to the secluded 
women cf that country. 

She had almost completed her school work, 
lacking only one term of graduation, when 
there came a most urgent call from Dr. H. N, 
Allen through the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions requesting her to go at once to 
Korea as Court Physican for the Queen of 
Korea. She naturally hesitated at such a 
step, involving as it did the loss of the formal 
degree and the entire change of all of her 
plans. However, the call was urgent and after 
much prayer and thought she decided that it 
was her duty to sacrifice her own plans and 
answer the call. She left almost at once and 
arrived in Korea in July of 1886, crossing the 
ocean on the same steamer with Messrs. 
Bunker, Hulbert and Gilmore, young men who 
were going to Korea as teachers in the newly 
founded Royal College. 

A romance which was begun on the ocean 
cluminafed in her marriage to Mr. Bunker in 
1887. She continued as much as possible of 
her medical and other work even after her 
marriage but was succeeded as physician to 
the Queen by Dr. Lillias Horton (Mrs. H. G. 
Underwood) who arrived in Korea in 1888. 
Mrs. Bunker may be said to have the honor of 
being the founder of the first Presbyterian 


Girls’ School. In the paper which she wrote 
for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Methodist 


her and asked her to attempt the beginning of 
such a work. She further tells very graphic- 
ally of the pathetic little figure who was the 
first girl to come under their care and of the 
vicissitudes of the early days of this school 
This beginning with one, and later with two 
or three small girls was really the beginning 0} 
what is now the Chung Sin School for girls i 
Seoul conducted up to the present time by th 
Presbyierian Mission. 

Throughout the whole of Mrs. Bunker’s 
long married life she was an able an 
for Mr. Bunker in the various positions which 
he held; especially, during the time when Mr. 
Bunker served as Treasurer ot the mission 
much of the actual work was done by Mrs. - 
Bunker who had among her many abilities 
special talents along this line. She also carri- 
ed on so far as was possible much missionary 
work among women and girls. In the latter 
part of her life she was greatly interested in 
the work of the Korean Y. W.C. A. to which 
she left the sum of ¥5,000, More than the 
money ‘gift, however, was the counsel and 
advice and the effort which she put into 
securing help for the Y. W. C. A. from abroad 
and in making its work known. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bunker travelled widely on 
their various furloughs during their long mis- 
sionary life and wherever they went they 
served as missionaries for missions, and 
brought to thousands who would never attend 
a formal missionary meeting a new idea of 
missionaries and of the type and value of work | 
that they did. 

It is difficult adequately to picture or prop- 
erly to estimate the value of Mrs. Bunker’s 
life and presence as a member of the occidental 
community in Seoul. How many times raw 
nerves were soothed, how many “‘tea-pot tem- 
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pests” which threatened to boil over into 
something larger were calmed by her word 
and by her smile no one can tell. She was a 
friend to all and loved by all. To the day of 
her passing, her mail came with strange stamps 
from all over the world as former business, 
consular and diplomatic friends continued the 
friendship formed years before in Seoul. 
Having begun her career under the Presby- 
‘terian Mission, married a school teacher in 
the government college, who later joined the 
‘Methodist Mission, and who served at various 
times 2s principal of the school, pastor, man- 
ager of the mission press, and was for a 
brief period connected with the mines, Mrs. 
‘Bunker’s sympathies as well as her contacts 
were with all missions and with all classes. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bunker retired from the 
Methodist Mission in 1926, forty years after 
their arrival in Korea. They travelled for a 
‘time and then decided to settle in California 
where Mr. Bunker passed away quite suddenly 
in 1932. His ashes were brought fo Korea and 
buried in the Seou! Foreign Cemetery among 
many of his life long friends. Mrs. Bunker 
_also was unable to stay away from the coun- 
'try where she had spent so many years and 


| PWARDS OF A quarter century of 
| "Gl work among the Japanese residents 
er: of Chosen shows churches established 
>, in allof the larger and many of the 
smaller cities as well. Of the dencminations 
with the largest number of churches, the 
Methodists have the bulk of their work north 
- from Seoul and up the east coast, while most 
of the Presbyterian churches are scattered 
through the south, As would be expected, 
Seoul contains the strongest churches of ail 
the denominations in the country, with Fusan 
and Taikyu following after. Most of this de- 
nominational work is so well established that 
there is a separate conference or presbytery 
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ANNIE ELLERS BUNKER 1860-1938 


for which she has done so much. She there- 
fore returned in the fall of 1987 and once 
more took up an active part in the life of the 
community. 

She seemed to be in quite good health 
througnout the summer which she spent at 
Sorai Beach, Indeed she was an example to 
all and her energy and vigor astonished us all 
as we Saw her rising early for a round of golf 
every morning before breakfast. After her 
return to the city she appeared to be in good 
heaith till shortly before her passing and after 
a brief illness, passed away on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 8th, at the Grey House in Seoul, very 
close to the place where she lived when she 
first came to Korea, fifty-two years ago. 

Her contribution and service were so much 
of “the invisible things’’ that it does not lend 
itself to a chronological catalogue of events. 
She leaves her two brothers and a sister as 
well as her adopted daughter, but in addition 
to these who claim ties of blood or of adoption 
she leaves very many, even to the second and 
the third generation of those who have come 
to Korea, to whom she has brought inspiration 
and more than inspiration, that which is chief 
of all, Love. 


The Japanese Church in Chosen 


WILLIAM C. KERR 


for Chosen to care for it. The amount of 
financial support from abroad is almost negli- 
gible, and in some of the churches non-ex- 
istent. 

The most recent statistics available are for 
the calendar year 19387. With conditions 
changing as much as they have during the 
time since the China incident began, it ig 
hardly worth while to quote those statistic 
now. There would be practically no change 
in the number of churches, of which (includ: 
ing all from completely organized churches to 
preaching posts) the Methodists reported 21 
the Presbyterians 18, the Congregationalists 
6, the Church of England 5, the Holiness 6 
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and the Salvation Army 4. The Seventh Day 
Adventists have had a colporteur working 
here in the past, and they hope soon to have 
a pastor for the Japanese. 

It is in finances and attendance, particularly 
in the Sunday Schools, that the conditions of 
the past year have been noticable. The 
smaller groups throughout the country are 
feeling the financial pinch, with so many extra 
demands for money, with reduced income and 
rising prices and with a smaller attendance to 
provide the contributions. 

Some churches say that their church attend- 
ance is not particularly affected. However, in 
general, the members, especially the women, 
find themselves called out for many other 
functions on Sunday, and this irregularity 
sometimes leads to complete withdrawal. The 
men, too, have their functions to attend, or 
else often feel called on to stay at home and 
help the women with their increased obliga- 
tions, Those not secure in the faith before 
are beset with doubts as to whether the Chris- 
tian religion has a right to its claim of absolu- 
teness. With some people, attendance at the 
places of national observance tends to take 
the place of church attendance. Further, in 
these days when the Christian church has 
been under suspicion in some quarters, it has 
not been easy for new people to summon up 
the courage -to pass through its doors. The 
general distraction, too, has not been condu- 
cive to thinking of the demands of religion. 

But it is in the Sunday Schools that the 
greatest effect is seen. Day school and pat- 
riotic functions have been put on Sunday in 
an unprecedented fashion. Atleast one Sun- 
day in the month there are hardly as many 
pupils present as teachers. Irregular attend- 
ance leads to non-attendance. Again, non- 
Christian parents are not as willing as before 
to let their children go toa Christian place of 
worship. 

Yet the churches and the Sunday Schools, 
too, carry on. The same number of pastors 
receive their support. Everyone feels that 
the difficult situation is temporary, and that a 


change wil! come. 
ple who, just because of the present condi- | 


tions, are more open to the Christian message 


than ever. It is true also that Japanese Chris- 
tianity is being driven to find its raison d’etre. 
and the result is bound to be a church less 
exotic and more rooted in the soil of the coun 
try itself, 

The Japanese Y. M. C. A. reports littl 
effect from the incident, whether on finance 
or membership. 
that the latter is down from 994 to 956, an 
that there is now a higher percentage of Ko- 


rean members than before. } 


One notable phenomenon is the rapproche= 
ment of the Japanese and Korean bodies. 


While this has been partly inspired from the 


outside, there has been discovered willingness 
in the bodies themseives to follow the ten- 
dency that is apparent in all phases of the 
country’s life. 
one of the mottoes of the day, and its use is” 
having an effect. 
Korean Y. M. C. A.s have entered a Union, 
with the result that the local Japanese Y. is” 
really closer to the Korean Y. than it is to the 
Union in Japan Proper. 

Overtures have been made at the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church in Japan Proper for 
some sort of co-operation with the Korean 
church, representatives of which were present 
at and received a warm greeting from the 
Synod meeting. The Korean churches in 
Japan Proper, at any rate, are likely to enter 
a union with the Japanese church. In the 
Methodist Church there is even more concrete 
talk of union, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to draw up plans by next spring. Al- 
ready there is an exchange of pulpits and 
united evangelistic services are being held. 


The Congregationalists have practically no | 


Korean work at present, and so the question 
of union is not of such moment there. In the 
Saivation Army the two races have been 
under the same headquarters, though holding 
services in different centers. Now, however, 
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It is noteworthy, however, 


Meantime, there are peo- | 


“Japan-Chosen: one body” is — 


Already the Japanese and | 


jthe Korean work has been put directly under 
the national headquarters in Japan. 
In the Church of England there has not 
been needed the present incentive to bring 
jthe races together. According to the state- 
iment of one of its representatives, ‘‘in the 
‘Holy Catholic Church the unity of Christians 
{regardless of race is an organic principle. 
| Distinction of races has no place in the church. 
| All members together form one family under 
{the Bishop of the diocese as the Father in 
»God, who is responsible for the preservation 
}of the faith and the welfare of all. Therefore 
}in Chosen, Korean, Japanese, American and 
| English Christians form one body. Naturally 
(for convenience owing to languages, public 
services are conducted in the various tongues, 
| but this does not exclude any from attending 
}according to their convenience services in 
ja language other than theirown. The unity 
‘is visibly evident in Seoul because the Cathe- 
dral is the only building for public worship. 
| At ordinations all priests take part together 
regardless of the race or language of those 
being ordained.” Without doubt there is here 
) food for thought by the other church bodies. 
How much actual church union will result 
from the general tendency toward co-operation 
| is still to be seen. Some form of common en- 
'terprise will doubtless be worked out, though 
| there may be a minority that will not even go 
'that far. But thorough-going union may have 
to wait for the distant future. The gap be- 
| tween the racial feelings will be a hard thing 
to fill. Both races will probably hold back, 
‘but from different points of view. Koreans 
_ will hesitate to surrender their autonomy, and 
| Japanese will shrink back from the additional 
| responsibilities and from what they consider 
the devious workings of the Korean mind. 
| Language, customs and background all act as 
barriers. Yet the tide runs toward coalition, 
and the difficulties of the present may be solv- 
ed in the passing of time. 

The Japanese churches are not required to 
add a patriotic section to the religious services 
as are so many of the Korean churches. Nor 


THE JAPANESE CHURCH IN CHOSEN 


is there talk of the putting of such emblems 
in the church buildings. 

The missionaries connected with the Japan- 
ese churches find it advisable to curtail con- 
siderably the work of itineration at present. 
However, the regular work in the city, ac- 
tivities in connection with the churches, Bible 
class teaching and the like are carried on with- 
out let or hindrance. Correspondence evan- 
gelism, likewise, continues at about the same 
rate as in previous years. Especizily do the ill 
find comfort from this source. Quite a num- 
ber who are incurably ill are constantly receiv- 
ing literature, and visits are made when they 
are practicable. More than one such invalid 
has been fortified for the approach of death in 
this way. 

Representatives of the Japanese Temper- 
ance League and Purity Association have been 
in Chosen recently, and these valuable pieces 
of social service will probably be more em- 
phasized in the future. So far the Methodist 
is the only one of the churches that has had a 
temperance organization. 

The Japanese churches in Chosen have no 
schools, other than kindergarten grade, nor 
other institutional work. However, several 
of the bodies are vitally interested in the work 
of the Y. M.C. A. which carries on a com- 
mercial school and a night school for the 
study of English. The Board of Directors of 
the Y. is drawn from the officers of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches. These churches and the Y. also 
send representatives to the Japanese Christian 
Council of Seoul which meets for luncheon one 
Sunday a month and takes up matters which 
concern the churches as a whole, This Coun- 
cil has had an influential part in the recent de- 
velopment of councils in various parts of the 
country in which the members of both Japan- 
ese and Korean churches cooperate. 

While the proportion of Japanese Christians 
to the population is rather small, being in the 
neighborhood of 1%, the influence of the 
Christian body as a whole adds up to far more 
than the numbers would indicate. 
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A “First Christmas” 


PEARL LUND 


i 5 tapas was the very newest church 
® 


on the district, the group having 
an formed around a Christian family who 

had recently moved in there, so when 
the request came that we come for a few days 
of special meetings and the dedication of the 
church building, ready and free from debt, a 
few days before Christmas, what could the 
missionary do but forget any selfish desires 
and comply with their wishes? So witha 
few yards of red and green “ trimmings” and 
Christmas in her heart, she went forth not 
knowing it would be one of the most beautiful 
Christmases she might, perhaps, ever know; 
so true is it that our Father repays double-fold 
and more. A soft snow fell on the way in from 
the bus-line, making the village of some 
‘twenty houses all white and beautiful as it 
burst upon our view from the brow of the last 
intervening hill and there must have been a 
scout to herald our coming so quickly were the 
people streaming to meet us showing their 
happiness that we had come to spend Christ- 
mas with them. The pastor had been calling 
there for some weeks so there were four 
ready for baptism and all the rest who came 
seemed so earnest and receptive that it was a 
pleasure to help them. We learned two of 
the easier Christmas hymns so that we could 
go about carroling on Christmas morning and 
this we did from 5 o’clock on, over into three 
or four near-by villages from which people 
were already coming, as they could, to join us 
at the different services. At 10:30 there was 
the baptismal service, followed by Communion 
and one of the finest Christmas sermons it has 
ever been my privilege to hear and it seemed 
our cups of joy were full but God must have 
wanted mine to run over that day, for late 


that afternoon we were invited to tea to th 
only Japanese home in the village and as wt | 
sat there, the gentleman tuned in on his radio 
and by-and-by we heard Big Ben strikin 
followed by ‘‘Noel’’ and other lovely songs 
from the Abbey! This same Christian gentle- 
man had loaned us a beautiful “Jerusalem 
cherry” plant for a Christmas tree, and he had 
been present at the morning services eve 
though he knew scarcely any Korean. That 
night, eight splendid young men decided for 
Jesus Christ....could there have been a more © 
fitting climax for the day or a more suitable 
gift for our King than this one of His own 
choosing? Altogether it was a never-to-be= 
forgotten Christmas. 8 


Kindergarten children are just dear in plays. 
Once they portrayed for us, in three scenes, — 
the Christmas story, all parts being taken by 
the little tots themselves, except for one older 
child who slowly read from memory the appro- 
priate scripture portions. The first scene was 
that of the shepherds with their sheep, the 
latter being on all ‘fours, with their grand- 
mothers’ fur-lined chogeries turned fur side 
out, about them! The second scene was a 
dear little Madonna-like Mary sitting by her 
babe cradled in a manger with Joseph hovering 
near and the shepherds coming to find them. 
The third scene was introducted by the slow 
moving of the star, luring the beautifully- 
dressed wise men from the east until it came 
to rest where Mary sat holding her child (a 
somewhat bigger doll this time) and then the 
wise men offered their gifts. The costumes 
were effective and it made a lovely Christmas © 
program, and was new to us here in Haiju. 
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A Newspaper Man’s Testimony to 
Missionaries in China 


Sad HE MOST SIGNIFICANT job done by 
ime Americans in China is neither the 
4 buying nor the selling of goods. It 
is so great a work that it is alto- 
gether misunderstood by small minds and 
‘even smaller hearts. That is the tremendous- 
Jy important and: valuable services of the 
imissionaries. 

_ These men and women have gone to town 
‘and village, bringing with them not only the 
‘miany varieties of Christianity, but a new 
‘cultural pattern. 

_ Take, as an example, St. John’s University 
‘in Shanghai, or the Shanghai College (which 
used to be the Shanghai Baptist College) or 
Lingnan University (which used to be called 
‘the Canton Christian College), or Yenching in 
Peking or. Soochow University, or Yale-in- 
_China—these and many others have kept the 
light of modern learning aflame in China 
during the dark day of civil war and revolu- 
tion and change of government. 


f These missionaries brought medicine and 
hospital and nursing and child welfare to 
China. They brought a new conception of 
social relationships—not man-for-his-family, 
but man-for-society—a broadening of view- 
point. 


They planted the seeds of a social revolu- 


tion, which, if it did not quickly make China 
strong, at any rate produced in China a for- 
ward looking, progressive, non-opium smok- 
ing monogamous leadership. 

Chiang Kai-shek and the Soongs are Christ- 
ians. In fact, the Soong family is particularly 
notable for its Christian affiliations, for on the 
mother’s side they trace themselves back to a 
famous figure at the end of the Ming dynasty 
who came under the influence of Ricci and 
whose daughter, Candida, was the first nun in 
China, while Charles Soong, the father, actu- 


ally came to China from the United States to 
teach English and the Bible. 

The present Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. C. T. Wong, was the first 
Chinese secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in China, 
while Dr. H. H. Kung, who was in this country 
recently and is now Premier of whatever re- 
mains of government in China, was secre- 
tary of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. in Japan at 
one time. 


It is impossible to overemphasize the great 
value to China of the missionaries, of the 
schools and hospitals situated in that country. 
And it is something to note in these days of 
collectivist materialism that there has been no 
return to the Sending Countries for this ser- 
vice. It has cost them more, over a century, 
than they ever earned out of trade with 
China. It was the contribution of a well-off 
people to those who needed their help and as- 
sistance. 

And it is to be noted here that, in a measure, 
they did as well by Japan. It is true that the 
Japanese, sooner than the Chinese, were 
ready to take over many schools and hospitals 
which foreign good will had established in 
their country. But for years missionaries 
labored there, as in China—not forcing any- 
thing down unwilling throats, but offering 
help and service to those who were willing 
and eager to receive. 

1 have known the missionary in China well. 
He has been my friend. I have lived at his 


house. He has dined at my table. I know 
of no human beings who are more self-sacri- 
ficing, more loyal to the people among whom 
they live, generous and less materially re- 
warded for an arduous life than most mission- 
aries. No matter what happens to China, 
most of them will remain at their posts 
valiantly laboring for the simple people who 
love them. 

GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, 

in “The New York Herald-Tribune.”’ 
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Who’s Who in this Number 


In this number we are combining several ideas as 
follows; obituaries, Christmas; articles on work 
among Koreans, Japanese, and Chinese; and a Sum- 
mary of the year’s work with a view to enlisting your 
subscriptions and support in other ways for the com- 
ing year. Lists of possible subscribers have been col- 
lected ; to each name and address furnished, a sample 
copy of this number will be sent. 


Mr. Dexter N. Lutz, M. Se. is a member of the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission in Pyengyang since 
1920. He is doing an unique work. By personal con- 
tacts with Korean farmers, through the pages in a 
Farmers’ Life Magazine, in farmers’ institutes and by 
demonstrating his methods on the farm which he 
supervises, he is doing much for the Korean Church. 


Rev. J. Kelly Unger, D. D. is a member of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission since 1921 and resides 
at Soonchun. He is especially interested in religious 
activities in the Leper Colony. He also hus done much 
in industrial work among students besides his regular 
evangelistic work among the churches. 


Rey. Chas. I. McLaren, M. D. came to Korea in 1911 
as a member of the Australian Presbyterian Mission. 
Until recently he has been on the staff of the Sever- 
ance Union Medical College and Hospital of Seoul. He 
has been active on the Social Service Committee of 
the Federal Council of Missions. 


Rev. William Scott came to Korea in 1914 and is a 
member of the United Church of Canada Mission at 
Hamheung. For the most part his work has been in 
the field of education. He is one of our valued con- 
tributors and a member of the Editorial Board. 


Miss Pearl Lund, R.N. is located in Haiju, a station 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. She came to 
Korea in 1922. 


Rev. William. C. Kerr is a member of the Japan 
Presbyterian Mission but his work has always been in 
Korea, first for Koreans and since 1919 for Japanese 
especially. He came to Korea in 1908. 


H. H. Underwood, Ph. D., Litt. D.is President of 
the Chosen Christian College and as a ‘‘second genera- 
tion missionary’’, has been a member of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission since i912. He has known Mrs. 
Bunker all his life, 


Rev. C. F. Bernheisel, D. D. has resided in Pyeng- 
yang since 1900. He has been engaged in both educa- 
tional and evangelistic work. 


Rev. Roscoe C. Coen, the Associate Editor, has 
served for years on the Federal Council’s Committee 
for work among the Chinese. He came to Korea in 
1918 and at present is on the staff of the Chosen Chris- 
tian College. 


The illustrations in the Frontispiece were furnished 
by the Rev. O. Vaughn Chamness of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission in Taiku since 1925. In Novem- 
ber we issued a pictorial number of the work of this 
Station. 


Notes and Personals 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Death 
The Rev. W. Taylor, L. R. C. P. & S., of Chinju 
passed away at the Yokohama Genetal Hospital 
on Sept, 23rd. 
Birth 
To Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Stuckey, a daughter, El 
beth Anne, at Chinju on October 28th. H 
Left on Furlough ¢ 
Miss E. A. Kerr, from Tongnai. Miss Kerr is 
travelling to Australia via India to attend the EG 
M. C. meeting at Madras. 
Transfer 
Miss M. L. Alexander from Tongyung to Tongnai. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss Florence Root, to Kwangju 
Rev. and Mrs. E. T. Beyer and family, to Chunju 
Returned from Short Leave 
Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Preston, to Sconchun 
Rev. D. J. Cumming, and William, to Mokpo 
Visitor 
Miss Jean Dupuy, of Richmond Va, is visiting her 
sister in Kunsan 


Ne oye ietly meth «me re aol: 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss D. F. Hendrix, to Andong 
Death 
A cablegram has been received from Cleveland, 
Ohio, telling of the death of Mrs. A. I. Ludlow, 
due to a severe heart attack, on November 17th. 
Dr. Ludlow’s address is 10906 Hull Ave. N. EL 
Cleveland O. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, South 
Left on Furlough 
Miss Margaret Billingsley, from Seoul 
Resigned 
Miss Ann Wallis, of the Seoul Evangelistic Center, 
has resigned, and returned to America. 
Transfer 
Miss N. Dyer has been transferred from Songdo to 
the Seoul Evangelistic Center. 
Change of Address 
Miss Laura Edwards has removed from Sin Chang 
Chung to the Seoul Evangelistic Center. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, North 
Left on Furlough 
Rev. & Mrs. F. E. C. Williams and Robert, travel- 
ling by way of India. Mr. Williams is a delegate 
to the meeting of the International Missionary — 
Council being held at Madras. 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Returned from Furlough 


Dr. and Mrs, S. H. Martin, to Severance Hospital, 
Seoul. 
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